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to be nothing better for those who saw in the affections
the main field of religion. But even of these good
men, the monotonous language sounded to all but
themselves inconceivably hollow and wearisome; and
in the hands of the average teachers of the school,
the idea of religion was becoming poor and thin and
unreal.

But besides these two great parties, each of them
claiming to represent the authentic and unchanging
mind of the Church, there were independent thinkers
who took their place with neither and criticised both.
Paley had still his disciples at Cambridge, or if not
disciples, yet representatives of his masculine but not
very profound and reverent way of thinking; and a
critical school, represented bynames afterwards famous,
Connop Thirlwall and Julius Hare, strongly influenced
by German speculation, both in theology and history,
began to attract attention. And at Cambridge was
growing, slowly and out of sight, a mind and an influ-
ence which were to be at once the counterpart and
the rival of the Oxford movement, its ally for a short
moment, and then its earnest and often bitter enemy.
In spite of the dominant teaching identified with the
name of Mr. Simeon, Frederic Maurice, with John
Sterling and other members of the Apostles'* Club,
was feeling for something truer and nobler than the
conventionalities of the religious world.1 In Oxford,
mostly in a different way, more dry, more dialectical,

1 V. Maurice, Lifet I zo8-xzi; Trench's Letters \ Carlyle'g
Sterling.